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LEG 

4 An a£l of obeifance. 

At court, he that cannot make a kg, put off his cap, kifs 
his hand, and fay nothing, has neither kg, hands, lip, nor 
cap* Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

Their horfes never give a blow, 

But when they make a leg, and bow. Hudibras , p. iii. 

If the boy {hould not put off his hat, nor make legs very 
gracefully, a dancing-mailer will cure that defeat. Locke. 
He made his leg, and went away. Swift. 

3. To (land on his own legs; to fupport himfelf. 

Perfons of their fortune and quality could well have ftood 
upon their own legs, and needed not to lay in for counte¬ 
nance and fupport. Collier of Fricndjhip. 

4. That by which any thing is fupported on the ground: as, 
the leg of a table. 

Le'gacy. n.f. [ legatum, Latin.] 

Legacy is a particular thing given by laft will and tefta- 
ment. Cowell. 

If there be no fuch thing apparent upon record, they do 
as if one {hould demand a legacy by force and virtue of fome 
written teflament, wherein there being no fuch thing fpeci- 
fied, he pleadeth that there it muff needs be, and bringeth 
arguments from the love or good-will which always the te- 
{lator bore him ; imagining, that thefc, or the like proofs, 
•will convict a teftament to have that in it, which other men 
can 110-where by reading find. Hooker, b. iii. 

Go you to Caefar’s houfe ; 

Fetch the will hither, and we {hall determine 

How to cut off fome charge in legacies. Shake/. J. Ceefar. 

Good counfel is the beft legacy a father can leave a child. 

L’Ejirange's Fables. 

When he thought you gone 
T’ augment the number of the blefs’d above, 

He deem'd ’em legacies of royal love; 

Nor arm’d, his brothers portions to invade, 

But to defend the prefent you had made. Dryden. 

When the heir of this vaft treafure knew. 

How large a legacy was left to you, 

He wifely ty’d it to the crown again. 

Leave to thy children tumult, ftrife, and war, 

Portions of toil, and legacies of care. 

LE'GAL. adj. [legal, French ; leges, Latin.] 

X. Done or conceived according to law. 

Whatsoever was before, was before time of memory; and 
what is fince is, in a legal fenfe, within the time of me¬ 
mory. Hale's Hijl. of the Common Law of England. 

2. Lawful; not contrary to law. 

His merits 

To fave them, not their own, though legal , works. Milt. 
Legality, n. f [legalite, French.] Lawfulnefs. 

To Le'g alize. v. a. [legalifer, French 3 from legal.] To au¬ 
thorize ; to make lawful. 

If any thing can legalize revenge, it {hould be injury from 
an extremely obliged perfon : but revenge is fo abfolutely the 
peculiar of heaven, that no confideration can impower, even 
the beft men, to affume the execution of it. South's Sermons. 
Le'gally. adv. [from legal.] Lawfully; according to law. 

A prince may not, much lefs may inferior judges, deny 
ruftice, when it is legally and competently demanded. Taylor. 
Le'gatary. n.f. [legataire, French; from legatum, Latin.] 
One who has a legacy left. 

An executor {hall exhibit a true inventory of goods, taken 
in the prefence of fit perfons, as creditors and legataries are, 
unto the ordinary. , , , 

Leg atine. adj. [from legate.] Made by a legate. 

When any one is abfolved from excommunication, it is 
provided by a legatine conftitution, that fome one {hall pub- 
lifli fuch abfolution. AW*' 5 Paragon. 

1. Belonging to a legate of the Roman fee. 

All thofe you have done of late, 

By your power legatine within this kingdom, 

Fall in the compafs of a praemunire. Shakefpeare. 

Le'gate. n.f. [legatus, Latin ; French; legato, Italian.] 

x. A deputy; an ambaflador. 

The legates from th’ SEtolian prince return : 

Sad news they bring, that after all the coft. 

And care employ’d, their embaffy is loft. Dryden. /Eneis. 

2. A kind of Spiritual embaffador from the pope ; a commil- 
fioner deputed by the pope for ecclefiaftical affairs. 

Look where the holy legate comes apace. 

To give us warrant from the hand of heav n. Shakejp. 
Upon the legate s Summons, he Submitted himfelf to an ex¬ 
amination, and appeared before him. ^ , IT™ 

Legate'e. n.f. [from legatum, Lat.] One who has a legacy 

left him. 

If he chance to ’Scape this difmal bout, ^ 

The former legatees are blotted out. Dryden s Juvenal. 
Mv will is, that if any of the above-named legatees Should 
die before me, that then the rcfpeiftivc legacies fhall revert 

Legation, n.f [kgatio, Latin.] Deputation; commiflion ; 
embaffy. 


LEG 

It will be found, that after a legation ad res repetendas a d 
a refufal, and a denunciation or indi&ion of a war, the* w 
is no more confined to the place of the quarrel, but is Lfr 
at T lar S e ‘ . . r Bacon's JVar with Spain 

In the attiring and ornament of their bodies the duke had 
a fine and unaffecled politenefs, and upon occafion coitlv 
in his legations. iFottsr 

Lega'tor. n.f. [from lego, Latin.] One who makes awd!* 
and leaves legacies. ’ 

Suppofe debate 

Betwixt pretenders to a fair elfate. 

Bequeath’d by fome legator' s laft intent. rj A , > 

Le'gend. n.f. [legenda , Latin.] 

1. A chronicle or regifter of the lives of faints. 

Legends being grown in a manner to be nothing elfe but 
heaps of frivolous and Scandalous vanities, they have been 
even with difdain thrown out, the very nefts which bred them 
abhorring them. Hooker, b v 

There are in Rome two fets of antiquities; the chriftian 
and the heathen; the former, though of a frdher date, are 
fo embroiled with fable and legend, that one receives but'little 
fatisfa&ion. ^ Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

2. Any memorial or relation. 

And in this legend all that glorious deed 
Read, whilft you arm you; arm you whilft you read. 

Fairfax, b. i. 

3. An incredible unauthcntick narrative. 

Who can Show the legends, that record 
More idle tales, or fables fo abfurd. Blackmore. 

It is the way and means of attaining to heaven, that makes 
profane fcorners fo willingly let go the expectation of it. It 
is not the articles of the creed, but the duty to God and their 
neighbour, that is fuch an inconfiftent incredible legend. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Any inscription ; particularly on medals or coins. 

Compare the beauty and comprehenfivenefs of legends on 
ancient coins. Addifon on Medals. 

Le'ger. n.f. [from logger, Dutch. To lie or remain in a 
place.] Any thing that lies in a place; as, a leger ambalfa- 
dor ; a refident; one that continues at the court to which he 
is Sent; a leger-book, a book that lies in the compting- 
houfe. 

Lord Angelo, having affairs to heav’n. 

Intends you for his fwift ambaflador. 

Where you {hall be an everlafting leiger. Shakefpeare. 
I’ve giv’n him that, 

Which, if he take, {hall quite unpeople her 
Of leidgers for her fweet. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

If legier ambafladors or agents were Sent to remain near the 
courts of princes, to obferve their motions, and to hold cor¬ 
respondence with them, fuch were made choice of as were 
vigilant. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Who can endear 

Thy praife too much ? thou art heav’ns leiger here, 
Working againft the ftates of death and hell. Herbert. 
He withdrew not his confidence from any of thofe who 
attended his perfon, who, in truth, lay leiger for the cove¬ 
nant, and kept up the Spirits of their countrymen by their 
intelligence. Clarendon, b. ii. 

I call that a ledger bait, which is fixed, or made to reft, in 
one certain place, when you {hall be abfent; and I call that 
a walking bait which you have ever in motion. ^ JValton. 
Le'gerdemain. n.f. [contracted perhaps from legerete de main, 
French.] Slight of hand; juggle; power of deceiving the 
eye by nimble motion; trick; deception; knack. 

He fo light was at legerdemain. 

That what he touch’d came not to light again. Hubberd. 
Of all the tricks and legerdemain by which men impofe 
upon their own fouls, there is none fo common as the plei 
of a good intention. South’s Sermons. 

Leg'erity. n.f. [legerete , French.] Lightnefs; nimblenels; 
quicknefs. A word not in ufe. 

When the mind is quicken’d. 

The organs though defunCl and dead before. 

Break up their drowly grave, and newly move 
With called flough and frefti legerity. Sbaiejpeare. 

Le'gged. adj. [from leg.] Having legs ; furnifhed with legs. 
Le'gible. n.f. [legibilis, Latin.] 

1. Such as may be read. , 

You obferve fome clergymen with their heads held flown 
within an inch of the culhion, to read what is 
legible. 

2. Apparent; difcoverable. . 

People’s opinions of themfclves are legible in their 
nances. Thus a kind imagination makes a bold man 
vigour and enterprize in his air and motion; it ltamps^^ 
and fignificancy upon his face. bc 

Le'gibey. adv. [from legible.] In fuch a manner as l 
read. 

Le'gioN. [legio, Latin.] 

1. A 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langut 
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1. A body of Roman foldiers, confifting of about five thou- 

The mod remarkable piece in Antoninus’s pillar is, the 
figure of Jupiter Pluvius fending rain on the fainting army of 
Marcus Aurelius, and thunderbolts on his enemies, which 
is the oreateft confirmation poflible of the ftory of the Chnf- 
tian legion. Addi f an ' 

2. A military force. 

She to foreign realms 

Sends forth her dreadful legions. Philips. 

a. Any great number. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn’d. Shakefp. 

The partition between good and evil is broken down ; and 
where cue Jin has entered, legions will Force their way through 
the fame breach. Rogers's Sermons. 

Le'gionary. adj. [from legion.] 

1. Relating to a legion. 

2. Containing a legion. 

3. Containing a great indefinite number. 

Too many applying themfelves betwixt jeft and earned, 
make up the legionary body of error. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Legislation, n.f. [from legifator, Lat.] The a6l of giving 
laws. 

Pythagoras joined tegijlation to his phiiofophy, and, like 
others, pretended to miiacles and revelations from God, to 
give a more venerable fan&ion to the laws he preferibed. 

ittleton on the Converfion of St. Paul. 

Legislative, adj. [from legifator.] Giving laws 3 law- 
giving. 

Their kgijlative frenzy they repent. 

Enacting it {hould make no precedent. Denham. 

The poet is a kind of lawgiver, and thofe qualities are 
proper to the legiflative ftyle. Dryden. 

LEGISLA'TOR. n.f. [ Lgiflator , Latin; legiflatour, French.] 
A lawgiver ; one who makes laws for any community. 

It fpoke like a legifator : the thing fpoke was a law. South. 

Heroes in animated marble frown, 

And legifators feem to think in {tone. Pope. 

Legislature, n.f. [from legifator, Latin.] The power that 
makes laws. 

Without the concurrent confent of all three parts of the 
legifature, no law is or can be made. Hale’s Com. Law. 

In the notion of a legifature is implied a power to change, 
repeal, and fufpend laws in being, as well as to make new 
Jaws. Addifon’s Freeholder, N°. 16. 

By the fupreme magiftrate is properly underftood the legif¬ 
lative power; but the word magiftrate feeming to denote a 
Jingle perfon, and to exprefs the executive power, it came to 
pafs that the obedience due to the legifature was, for w'ant of 
confidering this eafy diftindtion, mifapplied to the admini- 
ftration. Swift's Sentiments of a Ch. of England Man. 

Legitimacy, n.f. [from legitimate.] 

1. Lawfulnefs of birth. 

In refpeft of his legitimacy , it will be good. Ayliffe. 

2. Genuinenefs ; not fpurioufnefs. M 

The legitimacy or reality of thefe marine bodies vindicated, 

I now' inquire by what means they were hurried out of the 
, Woodward’s Natural Hi/lory. 

LEG 1 TIMATE. adj. [from legitimus, Lat. legitime, French.] 
Born in marriage; lawfully begotten. 

Legitimate Edgar, I mufl have your land; 

Our father’s love is to the baftard Edmund. Shakefpeare 
, , A , n apterous perfon is tied to make provifion for the 
children begotten in unlawful embraces, that they may do 
no injury to the legitimate, by receiving a common portion. 

rn T , Taylor's Rule of Holy Livim. 

To Legi timate, t/. [legitimer, Fr. from the adjedive.f 

1. lo procure to any the rights of legitimate birth. 

*. tirsir- was a b>flard - a M‘ *«*** 

** Tt d st! C 'n P , 0frible for an y enterprize to be lawful, if 
that which {hould legitimate it is fubfequent to it, and can lvive 
no influence to make it good or bad. Decay of Pieto 

Leg I timately. adv. [from legitimate.] Lawfully; genuinely' 

By degrees he rofe to Jove’s imperial feat, 7 

I hus difficulties prove a foul legitimately great. Dr-den 

ftSKST *•* ***** 

I have difclaim’d my land ; 

Legitimation, name, and all is gone : 

Then, good my mother, let me know my father Shake in 

From whence will arde many queftions of legitimation Ind 

SSL—*"* tawiM “ 4 and a’coil 

ieVl *!° f “’h the privileges of lawful birth. 

LEGIT MEN u rench ’ Lat.] Seeds 

J not reaped, but gathered bv the hand - , 
beans: in general, all larger feeds; pulfe. 7 ^ aS > 

25 peas or beans > ff newly gathered and 
^‘filled m a retort, will afford an acid fpiritf B lyk. 
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In the fpring fell great rains, upon which enfued a moft 
deftrueftive mildew upon the corn and legumes. Arbutbnot. 

Legu'miNOCS. adj. [legumineux, French; from legumen.] Be¬ 
longing to pulfe ; confifting of pulfe. 

Thd pfdpercft food of the vegetable kingdom is taken from 
the farinaceous feeds : as oats, barley, and wheat; or of fome 
of the filiquofe or leguminous ; as, peas or beans. Arbutbnot. 

Le'isCjrably. adv. [from le fur able.] At leifure; without tu¬ 
mult or hurry. 

Let us beg of God, that when the hour of our reft is 
come, the patterns of our diffolution may be Jacob, Mofes, 
Jolhua, and David, who leifurably ending their lives in peace, 
prayed for the mercies, of God to come upon their pofterity. 

Hooker, b. v. 

Lf/isCrable. adj. [from leifure.] Done at leifure; not hur¬ 
ried ; enjoying leifure. 

A relation inexcufcable in his W'orks of leifurablc hours, the 
examination being as ready as the relation. Brown. 

LE'ISURE. n.f [ tojjir , French.] 

1. Freedom from bufinefs or hurry ; vacancy of mind; power 
to fpend time according to choice. 

A gentleman fell very Tick, and a friend faid to him. Send 
for a pbylician ; but the fick man anfwered. It is no matter 3 
for if I die, I will die at leifure. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Where ambition and avarice have made no entrance, the 
defire of leifure is much more natural than of bufinefs and 
care. Temple. 

O happy youth I 

For whom thy fates referve fo fair a bride : 

He figh’d, and had no leifure more to fay. 

His honour call’d hi6 eyes another way. Dryden's Ovid. 

You enjoy your quiet in a garden, where you have not 
only the leij'ure of thinking, but the pleafure to think of no¬ 
thing which can difeompofe your mind. Dryden. 

2. Convenience of time. 

We’ll make our leifures to attend on yours. Shakef 

They fummon’d up their meiny, ftrait took horfe 3 
Commanded me to follow, and attend 
The leifure of their anfwer. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I {hall leave with him that very rational and emphatical 
rebuke of Tully, To be confidered at his leifure. Locke. 

3. Want of leifure. Not ufed. 

More than I have faid, loving countrymen ; 

The leifure and enforcement of the time 

Forbids to dwell on. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

Le'isurely. adj. [from leifure.] Not hafty 5 deliberate 3 done 
without hurry. 

He was the wretchedft thing when be was young. 

So long a growing, and fo leifurely. 

That, if the rule were true, he {hould be gracious. 

The ead of Warwick, with a handful of men, ‘XlSth 
and Ed.nburgh, and returned by a leifurely march. Hayward. 

The bridge is human life: upon a more leifurely furvey of 
it, I found that it confifted of threefcore and ten intire arches. 

r , , Addifon's Spectator, N a . icq. 

Le PURELY, [from leifure.] Not in a hurry; flowly 9 
The Belgians hop’d, that with diforder’d hafte ' 

Our deep-cut keels upon the fands might run 3 * 

Or if with caution leifurely we paftf 
Tlicrnumerous grofs might charge us one by one. Dryd. 
We defeended very leifurely, my friend being careful to 
count the fteps Addifon's Freeholder, N' 4.7 

Le man n.f. [Generally fuppofed to bc laimtmt, the loir' 
French; but imagmed by Junius, with almoft equal proba¬ 
bility, to be derived from leef, Dutch, or leov- \,vin / 
kved and man. This etymology is ftrongly fupported by the 


1 ^ r r 7 wmen it waj 

«««.] A fweetheart; a gallant; or a millrefs. 
Wold for my .... 


Hanmer. 


rj . , . . y « murreis. 

Hold for my fake, and do him not to dye; 

But vanqu.lh d, thine eternal bondflave make. 

And me thy worthy meed unto thy lemon take. Fa 
A cup ol wine, 

That’s brifle and fine, > 

And drink unto the ledum mine. Shakcf Henrv TV \ 

w '"”’ ,owLati "-i 

The dyers ufe it for dying of brio-ht fjii °\‘ AllmenU - 
lours. } or origin yellows and lemon co- 

T , , , Hear me, ^ ’ Uujbandrf. 

With rt’' t*' a,ul thc Pi'reing li me . 

Their lighte? g r„SkS' Vi, ' S 

2. The tree that bears lemons Lhomfon s Sermons. 

is almoft ol an oval ZurTzt a-JTa ° f 3 /° fc : the fruit 

H J d ^ int ° fGVeral ceIls > in 
which 
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